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Students agree 
to co-ordinate 
high school press 

Tha formation^ of a press 
dssignsd to unite iha high 
school newspapers of the 
Montreal region was recently 
announced. 

Called ihe 'United High 
School Press', or 'UHSP', it 
hopes to improve the quality 
of high school newspapers in 
both the calibre of writing 
and subjecl>matter covered, 
OS well as In the layout and 
over-all management of the 
papers. 

The executive of UHSP, Pre* 

tideni Mark Medicoff, and 
Vice-Presidents Rita Karakas 
and Gina Miedwiecki, were 
elected by the representatives 
of over 30 papers last No- 
vember 7. At the same meet- 
ing, Carl Dow of the Montréal 
Star was appointed Advisor to 
Ihe 'Press', 

Since then, UHSP has set up 
a series of weekly editorial 
meetings in the Star offices 
at which limited numbers of 
high school editors and one of 
their assistants receive tech- 
nical instruction and advice. 
The Star has also set up on 
annual competition for the 
best school paper. 

In addition, through the 
organizing influence of United 
High School Press, a news- 
paper exchange program — 
through which copies of each 
school's paper is sent to the 
other Montreal high schools — 
has been vastly expanded. 
UHSP also feels that it has 
definitely influenced the esta- 
blishment of several new pa- 



WINTER CARNIVAL JINKS 
OCCUPY MID-TERM BREAK 

The McGill Winter Carnival, the time for snow sculp- 
tures, winter games, and the letting down of hair, is fast 
approaching and close to 10,000 McGIIIians are getting 
set to enjoy the festivities of February 18-20. 

The University assumes a bright new face during the 
Carnival; joie de vivre emerges uninhibited. The opening 
event is the annual Daily-SEC (Students' Executive Council) 
Toilet Bowl, In which the two organizations, dressed in 
longjohns and assorted other garments, take part in o no- 
holds-barred, "touch" football game. 

- The Carnival opens on Thursday, February 18. with a 
full slate of events. All week the various fraternities on 
campus will have been busily constructing snow or ice 
sculptures. The judging ion which fraternity honour hinges) 
Is done after the opening ceremonies. 

On Thursday afternoon the Engineering Faculty is 
scheduled to take port in a Medley Relay race in Lower 
Campus; bed pushing, dog sled pulling and other assorted 
races. 

That night, the University of Montreal hockey squod 
plays Ihe Redmen for the Birks Trophy in front of the 
television cameras of Radio McGill. later in the evening, 
a dance, presided over by Bobby Rydell, will be held in 
the Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium. The Carnival Queen will 
be selected at the dance. 

The scene shifts up to Ihe Laurentians on Friday for 
a full day of skiing, skating, ski-dooing, and dancing at 
Mont Habitant. 

On Saturday, there will be a car rally, the finishing off 
of the three day debating tourney in which 40 universities 
will have taken part, and the big folk-singing concert at 
the Gym, featuring Ian and Sylvia, and Gale Garnett. 



"Cache on Delivery" — that's what it's called. This year's 
oclion-packed revolutionary vs. revolutionary vs. revolutionary 
edition of the Red and While Revue opens in McGill's Moyse Hall 
next Thursday, February 4 continuing through' February 10. 



The Revue, the gron'daddy 
of stage productions at McGill 
is entirely student acted, stu- 
dent produced and student 
written. The only pros In the 
show are the musicians in the 
orchestra and the director who 
is always a top Canadian in 
his field. 

The show is traditionally a 
musical comedy with a trend 
toward political satire and 
"C.O.D." Is no exception. The 
plot deals with a junior exec- 
utive of the External Affairs 
Ministry, Foreign Aid Depart- 
ment who has been ordered 
to send a shipment of medical 
supplies to an underdeveloped 
country. He is then persuaded 
to switch lipstick for medicine 
by the leader of a band of rev- 
olutionaries. Naturally, as in all 
shows, complications develop 
and bullets are mistaken for 
lipsticks etc., etc., etc. 

The show includes scenes in 
a discothèque, a beatnik café 
and of course chorus lines of 
beautiful girls. The original 
music hos been composed by 
Mike Blumenslein and Frank 
Mills with the dialogue by Ed- 
die Aronoff and Steve Krol. 
The director, Wolly Burgess, 



pers this year, while assisting 
in the improvement of many 
older ones. 

For the future, the 'Press' 

plans to set up closer relations 
with the McGill Daily and 
possibly with the Canadian 
University Press (CUP), an 
Internationally recognized or- 
ganization representing all the 
English universities in Canada. 

UHSP's mailing address is 
8187 Stuart Avenue, Montreal, 
Que. 




r/i/$ is iho first of a series of three High School Supplements, 
•ocfi of wfiicfi wiff deal witfi one specific aspect of college life. 

This issue concentrates on Student Activities. Next monlfi's will 
locus on some of the educational aspects of Ihe university. Tfia fotf 
issue, due in May, will discuss Ihe role of the student within society. 



Campus bands 

— see page 8 

Communications 

— see page 2 

Political clubs 

— see page 4 



Religious groups 

■— see page 3 

Small faculties 

— see page 5 

Student government . 'y. 

— see pages 6 .& 7 




bock for his second Revue, 
comes from Toronto where ha 
has donced in and choreo- 
graphed many stage and tele- 
vision productions. 

Post Red and Whites have 

re-opened for professional runs 
during the summer season, so 
great was the response to the 
original performances. Hits 
such as "My Fur Lady" and 
"Got it Made" of recent years 
played to large audiences dur- 
ing the summer with the for- 
mer playing for several weeks 
at Stratford. 

Tickets to "C.O.D." are avail- 
able al the Union Box Office, 
690 Sherbrooke West. Prices 
are $2.50 and $1.75. Seals are 
reserved so advance purchase 
is advisable or tickets may be 
reserved by calling 288-2062 
from 9 am to 5 pm. 



Student Handbook 

All the activities described 

in this issue ore fully de- 
scribed in the Students' So- 
ciety Handbook. This moy 
be obtained, free of charge, 
at 690 Sherbrooke SireelW. 



Surfin' Bird - 
horror of halls 

Jeremy Taylor floats 
down a corridor in McCon- 
nell Hall on his two foot 
land type surfboard. The 
boys up at the residences 
have taken to this new 
sport with great enthu- 
siasm and have perfected 
their skills to such extent 
as to permit them to navig- 
ate corners while remain- 
ing in a vertical position. 
They ore said to hove ex- 
perimented with their 
crafts on hilly University 
Street and Pine Avenue, 
but ran into considerable 
difficulty at rush hour. 
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m CAN'T SPfU IITHER î-,r':^'J' oï: 

Niilend work out headline (right) while bajkelboll writer, 
Lawrence Haimovltch, typei up ifory in preporolion for the 
next morning's Daily. Looking on (leflj li Dave McForione, Sporli 
Editor. 



What Is Journalism? Is it just the 
art of filling the spaces between the 
advertising, ur is it something more? 
It Is much more. 

The journalist must be able to 
take any topic, however dull, and 
transform it into an interesting, 
readable piece. He must be factual 
without burdening the reader. And 
he must be accurate. 

Actually, it is much easier to say 
what the student press mustn't be 
than what it must. Complete inde- 
pendence is its first and most im- 
portant prerequisite. When this in- 
dependence is gone, the paper be- 
comes a mere mouthpiece, of the 
student government, of the adminis- 
tration, or even, perhaps, of one fa- 
culty. 

It must never become a mere pu- 
blicity sheet, a place for students to 
see only what is happening tomorrow, 
and the day after. The paper should 
breath with the student; it should 
lead their thoughts, make them 
think, get them mad. It should lake 
stands on every matter, but at the 
same lime it should report campus 
events accurately. The student press 
should stir up controversy; it is the 
only body on campus which has the 
facilities to do so. The students 
should reach eagerly for the paper 
each morning, and react strongly; 
whether positively or negatively it 
irrelevant, so long as neither bore- 
dom nor disgust result. If the stu- 
dent is angry when he puts down the 
paper, then that paper has accom- 
plished something. 

U must also be remembered that, 
on all save three Canadian campuses 



(the three being Carlcton, Ottawa; 
llyerson Polytcchnical Institute, To- 
ronto; and Western, London) the 
campus paper is the unofficial and 
only .school of journalism. From 
these beginnings the future journa- 
lists must come. 

From here, Journalistic innovations 
must come. 

The student press should take the 
initiative; it should jump off the deep 
end regularly, in an effort to find 
new and better modes of writing, 
printing, of laying out copy. Original- 
ity must be the keynote; independ- 
ence, controversy, and orif^inality are 
the three basic criteria for a suc- 
cessful, worthwhile student press to 
succeed. 

With a circulation of 0,000 the 
AfcCiK Dailv spends $46,000 each 
year. Half of this comes back from 
advertising. When it reaches the 
campus five mornings each week at 
9 am, it represents much more than 
the average student could ever com- 
prehend. 

It personifies the fears, tears and 
sweat of fifteen to fifty individuals, 
from the freshest staffer who merely 
counted the number of words in 
each article, to the managing editor 
who tried to find that misplaced sto- 
ry at 3 am. 

The staff works long, hard hours, 
its only pay the gratification of 
seeing ideas and words turn into 
print, the enjoyment of working 
with a group which shares common 
ideals, common goals, common in- 
terests, weird and spontaneous par- 
ties, and the odd free banqueU 
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fiO TûUCUINd A '<°<'>o 'AcGill engineer gels set 
II V I VU Villi! V ,o ,pi„ Q j„ ,1,, 

while the program personalities talk It up in studio (through 
rear window). Radio McGill is heard on CFCF-FM Monday 
through Friday from 10 to 11 pm and on Saturday from 8 
to 10 pm. 




Radio McGill, broadcasting through 
the facilities of CFCF-FM at 82.5 
megacycles, enters its fourth year of 
operation this month. 

The only student-run radio organii- 
alion in the Montreal area, Kadio 
McGill ia heard Monday thru Friday 
from 10 to 11 pm and Saturday 
evening from 8 to 11 pm. 

Although the shows are directed 
from a university viewpoint, they arc 
aimed at the general public and at 
youth in particular. 

Radio McGill was originally form- 
ed to provide an outlet for the crea- 
tive abilities of McGill students. In 
the three years since its inception, 
it has improved tremendously, both 
in the quality of its programs and in 
the. skill and efficiency with which 
they are performed. 

The station is gradually approacli- 
Ing professional status. At first, only 
taped shows could be broadcast. 
These consisted largely of musical 
hours and poetry or drama readings, 
interspersed with the occasional in- 
terview. 

However, since the recent purchase 
of a mobile unit and more modern 
studio equipment, Radio McGill has 
produced a number of remote record- 
ings, that is, recordings made outside 
the studio itself. This has made 
possible the broadcast of major cam- 
pus events and even more recently 
live programs, both from the studio 
and from outside points. 

Among recent innovations is a direct 
line from Radio McGill headquarters 
on the fourth floor (attic) of the 
Students' Union on Sherbrooke Street 



to CFCF. This has eliminated part of 
the complicated procedure involved 
in putting on a show. 

With the new system, the tape, 
played at Radio McGill, is heard 
simultaneously at CFCF and any 
necessary changes can be made at the 
studio before the tape is sent to 
CFCF for transmission. 

However, before this stage in pro- 
duction is reached there are numer- 
ous behind-the-scenes roles to be 
played and a half-hour show often 
requires seven or eight hours of pre- 
liminary taping. 

Behind every program is an initial 
idea. This idea is given to i writer 
who scripts the show, bearing in 
mind that he must fill the exact 
amount of time allotted to him. This 
material is tlien turned over to an 
announcer who rehearses the script. 

Once the show is on tape the pro- 
ducer finds a time slot at which it 
can be broadcast. It is then put on 
a master tape after which it is finally 
submitted to CFCF for transmission. 

The procedure involving CFCF 
may be necessary at present, but the 
Managing Board has expressed inten- 
tions liopefuliy of establishing an 
independent FM station. 

Before this can be done, however. 
Radio McGill must obUin the consent 
of the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
and since the BBG does not grant 
FM licences to student organizations, 
the University administration will 
first have to assume financial respon- 
sibility of the station. The Students' 
Society is currently financing Radio 
McGill. 
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The Religious Groups 



The university itudent's faith 
il rarely a secure one. When 
one II being introduced to the 
lubtletiei of modem philosophy 
or physics, the Bibia itorlet 
learned as a child or oven the 
religion learned in high Khool 
seems inadequate and unsatis- 
fying. And society in general 
is going through a period of 
re-examination of institutional 
religion, with the university 
student in particular tending 
to doubt and question. 

The campus religious group 
does not discourage this 
doubt, and finds that the stu- 
dent will often emerge with 
a deeper, more mature con- 
viction. In all facets of its pro- 
gramme, it aims to help the 
student's faith keep pace with 
his intellectual growth. 

To a degree, the religious 
group performs the same 
function at a university as a 
church or synagogue does in 
the community. It conducts 
daily. Sabbath, and holiday 
services, and provides facilities 
for religious observances. The 
chaplain is available for moral 
and religious counselling. In- 
struction is provided in the 
Bible, theology, and related 
subjects. And, like the church 
or synagogue, the religious or- 
ganization usually offers an 
extensive intellectual, cultural, 
and social programme as well. 

However, not the least func- 
tion of the religious group is 
simply to provide a sort of 
common room, a place where 
one can come and talk with 
his fellow students over lunch. 
The atmosphere in a religious 
"House" is informal and not 
very pious, and students can 
be found playing ping-pong 
as well OS worshipping. 



"to seek the truth 



In this way, and through its 
programmes, the religious 
group helps make the transi- 
tion from high school to uni- 
versity easier. The student 
finds it less difficult to adjust 
to thé otmosphere of the reli- 
gious "house", much of which 
is familiar to him, than to ad- 
just to the larger milieu of the 
university proper. 

The . programmes of these 
organizations are run by a 
student executive, with the ad« 
vice and assistance of the 
chaplain, if there is one. They 
present lectures on literary, 
political, and philosophical, as 
well as strictly religious topics. 
For example, Hillel, the Jewish 
group, offers a "Meet the 
Faculty" series, at which Mc- 
Gill professors discuss various 
aspects of their disciplines. 
Canterbury, for Anglican stu- 
dents, presented a series on 
"Contemporary Revolution" in 
symbols, politics, morality, and 
religion. These programmes at- 
tempt to relate religion to the 
problem the student encoun- 
ters in his university life. 

The octivities of Hillel and 
Newman House in particular 
cover a wide range. This is 
due to the unusual position 
of Jews and Roman Catholics 
as distinct cultural and socio- 
logical as well as religious 
groups. It Is necessary for 
these groups. In order to fulfill 
the needs of the Catholic or 
Jewish student, almost to be 
Students' Societies in minia- 
ture. Tbus Newman held a 
Newman Ball last year and 
Hillel just recently organized 
a dramatic production. 

The Christian groups feel 
that one of their most impor- 
tant interests is to advance the 
ecumenical movement. To- 
gether they conduct a Week 



of Prayer for Christian Unity, 
with a service at a different 
"House" each day. Many pro- 
grammes throughout the year 
ore' organized jointly by two 
or more groups, and discus- 
sion on on informal level be- 
tween students of various de- 
nominations is encouraged. 
Organizations such as SCM, 
being inter • denominational, 
play 0 large role in the move- 
ment toward unity. 

A related concern is inter- 
faith understanding. The chap- 
lains feel that useful discus- 
sion with people of other 
faiths is impossible without a 
firm grounding in one's own 
traditions, and that by help- 
ing to provide this grounding, 
the religious groups are per- 
forming a vital rdle in this 
area. There ii aisc a regular 
exchange of speakers between 
Christian and Jewish groups. 

The chaplains, organized in 
a Principal's advisory commit- 
tee, meet to discuss common 
problems, and serve as the 
officiol voice of religion at 
McGill. Each individual chop- 
ioin is consulted by the univer- 
sity regarding problems pecu- 
liar to students of his religious 
group. 

One of their main problems 
is the increasing difficulty In 
maintaining personal commu- 
nication with large numbers of 
students, as university enrol- 
ment burgeons. They all feel 
the need for more personnel 
and better facilities. 

Their greatest enemy is apa- 
thy. They feel that religion 
does have something to say to 
the university students; one of 
their main tasks is to create 
an Interest in religion and 
maintain it when it is already 
there, in the hope that it will 
enrich the student's life. 




FATHER BREEN, Chaplain of Nawmon House, the Romon Co»ho/ic students' 
organization on campus, coniecrates the wine at a dally Mass in the 

House. 



THE NATIONAL CLUBS 



McGill's reputation has tradition- 
ally attracted a large contingent of 
foreign, students, vviih the majority 
provided by African, Asian and Ca* 
ribbean nations of the Common- 
wealth and British dependencies. 
About 20% of the present enrollment 
is drawn from outside of Canada. 
To integrate these students Into the 
life of the university, and to promote 
mutual understanding between them 
and their Canadian counterparts, is 
the stated purpose of McGill's no* 
tional clubs. 

Although their numbers fluctuate 
from time to time the fore^ign student 
associations currently recognized by 
the Students' Society include the 
Africans, Arabs, Chinese, Germani, 
Hellenei, Indiani, Israelis, Italians, 
.Japanese, Latin Americans, Malay* 
•ians, Pakistanis, Poles, Ukrainians 
and West Indians. 

As a rule the clubs representino 
European national groups c o n • I ■ t 



largely of first or second generation 
Canadians of the appropriate nation- 
al background, ond they serve pri- 
marily a cultural purpose. 

The other clubs consist mainly of 
students whose homes are still in the 
countries indicated, and who are In 
Canada only for educational pur- 
poses. Most of the groups are open to 
all students, regardless of origin, who 
are interested ' In ' the countries or 
areas concerned. 

The foreign student, particularly 
one from a very different cultural 
background, faces problems of which, 
his Canadian counterpart Is often 
totally unaware. The language, cus- 
toms, and even (or especially) cli- 
mate of his new environment appear 
strange and unfamiliar. 

Often he ii older than the Cana- 
dian student, either because he ar- 
rives as a post-graduate or because 
financial circumstances or different 
educational background required 



him to enter university at a later 
than normal age. He is uiuolly de- 
pendent on financial aid from the 
univeriity or lome other source. 

His background and interests tend 
to be different from those of the 
Canadian, and opportunities for 
social contact are limited. 

The national clubs provide such 
students with a nucleus of acquain- 
tances who are familiar, by expe- 
rience, with his own background and 
problems of adjustment, but who 
have been at McGIII long enough to 
serve as a bridge between the new 
arrivals and the university commu- 
nity. 

The clubs sponsor social and cul- 
tural activities ranging from speeches 
and films to dances and celebrations 
of national holidays. They defend the 
special interests of their members 
and attempt to convey their point 
of view to the campus at large. They 
are also the means by which foreign 



students became acquainted with 
other student activities, in which 
many of them play a leading role. 

Although informal co-operation 
among national groups at McGill is 
not of recent origin, it was only a 
few years ago that the International 
Students' Association was formed to 
co-ordinate the activities of the na- 
tional clubs and provide for co- 
operation among them. A federation 
of the national clubs, this association 
consists also of interested individuals 
unofflliated with any of them. It 
serves as the spokesman for the fo- 
reign student at McGill. 

In past years the ISA hos encou- 
raged member clubs to sponsor 
"weeks" of social, and cultural acti- 
vities connected with their national 
backgrounds. This year, as the num- 
ber of such occasions continued to 
grow, the ISA instead sponsored an 
International Week combining the 
usual "weeks" into one. 
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The primary function of a 
political club at the university 
iv political education. Member- 
• hip in a political club is a 
meons of keeping abreast of 
current offairs. 

The club olso acts to pro* 
claim the ideology and philo- 
lopliy of its parly. This relation- 
ship is vis-à-vii the campus. 
The club is supposed to be in- 
dependent of party controls, 
end thus dees not accept blind* 
ly the platform of its porly. 
Rother it questions, criticizes, 
challenges, moderates, and 
even amends. 
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In order to fulfill its primary 
objective of education, the club 
brings speakers to the campus 
to discuss various ideas, such 
OS co-operation and education, 
the role of the Member of Par- 
liament, the flag, and even 
birth control. This year the YCL 
(Young Communist Leogue), 
featured a speaker who voiced 
his opinion on freedom of the 
press. The NDP iNevi^ Demo- 
cratic Party I, brought in a 
guest to discuss the importance 
of the role of the Member of 
Porliament. 

In oddition, a political club 
publishes bulletins and news- 
papers for students to read. 
Debates and political forums 
are also used os instruments 
of educolion. 

At McGill, there ore five 
porties : the New Democratic 
Party, the Liberals, the Progrès* 
sive Conservatives, the Young 
Communist league, and the 
Congress Towards Canadian 
Molurily. 




All parties campaign each 
Jonuary for teats in the Model 
Parliament held eoch February. 
Each party brings in Members 
of Parliament or other dignito* 
ries to deliver address and 
stimulate interest in their poli- 
cies. Model Porliament will be 
held in the Students' Union on 
February 9, 10, and 1 1 at 8 
pm. 

The Liberal Club has always 
been strongest on campus. For 
a decade, they have not lost on 
election, and have either been 

the government or allied itself 
with another party so as to 
form a coalition government. 
The Liberals publish o regular 
bulletin. 

The Conservative Club hat 
been waning in power over 
the years. Last year the Tories 
failed to get enough seats to' 
form the official Opposition, 

The NDP hos been increasing 
its strength over the years. The 



Club is very policy-minded and 
Is Ideologically oriented. Last 
year the Port/ formed the of- 
ficial opposition. This year, 
with a more active program 
behind them, the party leaders 
are optimistic. 

The YCL was recognized as 

a legal political club lost term. 
Always very active, especially 
with Its newspaper, "Roots", 
YCL won four seats (,'lhey hope 
to win six this year) In the last 
election and supported the mi- 
nority Liberal government, 

CTCM is a dissident Liberal- 
minded protest movement. It is 
not allied, campaigns little, has 
few members, and little policy. 
It exists as a protest to what it 
feels are parties which must 
represent the views of their 
Notional Party. CTCM has no 
off - campus political affilia- 
tions. 




IDEAS UNEXPRESSED... 



ALWAYS A SM/if ;iv"or«it^rto:t^'i 

St. George, the McGill riding, stands beside the man he defeated 
in the lost federal election, Egan Chambers, the Tory. The two 
statesmen got together at the political sections of the Activities' 
Night display In September. 



...REMMM MAS UNKNOWN 



The Debating Union 



Much of the philosophy be- 
hind any debating society is, 
cf course, reloled to the art of 
public speaking — ond art it 
cf-rtainly is. Public speaking is 
o nrimnrv rnauisite for leader- 



ship because of the importance 
of communication in the affairs 

of men. Since it is the responsi- 
bility of the University to pro- 
vide the community with men 
ond women capable of serving 



it with their ir*j|lecluol skills, 
these same men and women 
must receive the opportunity of 
acquiring the ability to express 
themselves articulately. 




WE ARE GÂTHIRED HERE TODAY... ",; " r K'"' 

volley of the Three Bores 

opposite the Arts Building lost October during one of the Debating Union's Hyde' Pork "Speok- 
othons". These noon hour events provided a platform for any student to get up and address 
his fellows on any topic he desired for as long as he desired or until he was physically removed 
flom the stage by liie overzealout and highly critical crowd. These events drew over 2,000 
spectators each lime, and will resume next foil. 



At McGill, the Debating 
Union provides that opportun- 
ity. Although It Is run solely 
with the resources, both finan- 
cial and administrative, of stu- 
dents, its function is no less 
vital. 

Every term, year after year, 
a certain core of freshmen seek 
out the training provided by 
the Union. The Debating Union, 
in fact, attempts to encourage 
the reticent and even the un- 
Involved university student to 
avail themselves of its pro- 
grams, with the hope that this 
type of training will, from that 
time, be an invaluable per- 
sonal asset to each of them. 

To this end, the Debating 
Union sponsors an array of 
events in debating and public 
speaking for all McGill stu- 
dents. Beginning in October, a 
comprehensive program is of- 
fered for all persons who have 
never debated intercollegiale- 
ly. For those interested in re- 
presenting the University in 
competition, trials ore held to 
select the Intercollegiate teams, 
which travel to tournaments 
held annually in the United 
States und other ports of 
Canada. Every third year, in 
the Foil term, two members ore 
sent on a debating tour of the 
United Kingdom. The Union 
hosts the renowned Winter 
Carnival Debating Tournament, 
attended every February by 
universities and colleges from 



across the continent, and the 
Annuol International Tourna- 
ment for High Schools. Thii 
particular tournament, which 
wos held for the third lime ir» 
January of this year, wos par- 
ticipated in by forty-six schools, 
wilfi the winning high school 
coming from New York City. 

For McGillians, the Union al- 
so offers competitions in public 
speaking for the Bovey Shield 
(best freshman speaker), the 
Redford Cup (best impromptu 
speaker!, the Women's Union 
Trophy ( best woman speoker), 
and the Talbot-Papineau Cup. 
(best speaker at the Univer- 
sity 

The second function of the 
Deboling Union lies in the 
realm of public affairs. The So- 
ciety seeks to enrich the intel- 
lectual quality of the compus 
through its public events pro- 
gram. In public addresses ond 
panel discussions, the Debating 
Union probes into the political, 
econoniftf, anJ social affairs of 
society. 

Penal conditions, civil rights, 
Canadian federalism, and free 
trade with the United States 
are examples of some of the 
subjects that are brought be- 
fore the campus every term. 
The purpose of this service is 
quite evident. It is to encour- 
age concern among a student 
body of diverse personal inte- 
rests for the collective prob- 
lems of our society. 
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The all-female school of Phy- 
sical and Occupational Therapy 
( P.&O.T.1 offers two courses lead- 
ing fo quolificolion 0% iheropijts. 
The degree course, of five yeors 
duration, leads to a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Physical and 
Occupational Therapy ( B.Sc. 
( P.&O.T.^ ). With this degree, the 
graduate is qualified to work in 
either the physical or occupational 
field. 

The first year of this course is 
exactly the same os the first year 
of the general science course. In 
subsequent years, however, the 
student divides her lime between 
subjects of a general scientific na- 
ture, subjects of a therapeutic na- 
ture, ond between practical work 
in o hospital. Hours spent in prac- 
tical work range from seven hours 



per week In second year, to 20 
hours each week In fifth year. 

In the diploma course, the gra- 
duate qualifies to work in only 
one of the two fields — physicol 
or occupotionol. The first two 
years of the course are the same 
OS those for a degree, but in the 
final yeor the student chooses her 
specially and is required to do her 
20 hours of practical work In that 
specialty. 

Admission to either course re- 
quires an over-all overage of 70%, 
though special consideration is gi- 
ven to those with average of from 
65-70% who excelled in their 
sciences.- As with oil students, 
summer-employment optjorlunities 
aren't good, but a shortage of 
'physios' throughout Canada has 
led to excellent permanent-job 
openings. 
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The degree in Physical Educa- 
tion ( B.Ed. - Phys. Ed.) constitutes 
a small division within the larger 
Institute of Education. The four- 
year course is designed for students 
wishing to prepare for specialist 
teaching in physical education. To- 
.tol enrollment in the course is at 
present 58. 

The first two years of study are 
spent at Mocdonald College, a 
branch of McGill University, situ- 
ated in St. Anne de Bellevue; the 
lost two years being spent at Mc- 
Gill. Graduates of this four-year 
course usuo lly become high school 
teachers, although many do teach 
in elementary schools. 

There is also a two-year diploma 
course in Physical Education, given 
at Mocdonald, which leods to El- 
ementary School teaching only. 

An overall overage of 65% In 
the Junior Motriculotion Examina- 
tions is the admission requirement 
to the first year of the course. 
Throughout their studies, siudenU 



take academic subjects in the Arts 
and Sciences, which complement 
their courses In Physicol. Education 
methods. The students are also 
given an opportunity each year to 
practice-leach in both elementary 
schools and high schools. 

Special training outside the class- 
room is given to students In the de- 
gree course. Included is a two- 
week camping course In the Lou- 
rentians, o week-long ski school, 
and a three-week period of inten- 
sive instruction in outdoor activities. 

At the end of second year, stu- 
dents are required to do field 
work for at least four weeks. This 
includes work at a summer camp 
or at some other recreation insti- 
tute. 

Physical Education students, like 
music students, find it easy to get 
summer employment at camps, be- 
cause they ore specialists. After 
graduation, there is a strong de- 
mond for tlielr sKilU. 
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Another atl-femole course is the 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
degree 1 BSc.N. 1 This five year 
course, like P.&O.T., offers a com- 
bination of the sciences, humani- 
ties, and theoretical — as well as 
practical — nursing. Here loo, on 
overage of 70% in Junior Matricu- 
lation Examinations is required for 
admission. 

The first year in B.Sc.N. is the 
some OS in P.&O.T.; it follows the 
first year general science curriculo. 
In following years, the prospective 
nurses toke courses in the arts and 
sciences as well as in nursing, 
lectures cover all fields of general 
and specialized nursing, including 
medical-surgical . and psychiatric 
nursing. 

Girls in this course need not 
worry obouL summer^ employment. 



From second to fifth year, the 
B.Sc.N. students spend 4 months 
OS practice nurses in a hospital. 
They live in the nurses' residence 
within the hospital ond take on 
oil the duties of a hospital-trained 
student nurse. 

Girls get o one month holiday 
between the termination of the 

proclice-nurslng and the begin- 
ning of the next academic year. 
In the summer of first year, only 
7 weeks ore spent In the hospital. 

Graduates of nursing usually 
obtoin either supervisory posi- 
tions, such OS Head Nurses, or 
teaching positions after gradua- 
tion. However they con become 
practical nurses if they wish. 
B.Sc.N. offers a girl a rounded 
education in the arts and sciences, 
OS well as good professional train- 
ing. 
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The Faculty of Music, the smal- 
lest faculty on campus, consists this 
year of 192 aspiring musicians, 
composers, and teachers. While on- 
ly twelve students will graduate 
this year, this small number is not 
due to o large failure rote — for 
neorly everyone who completes the 
course eventually graduoles — but 
is due rather to a large number 
of drop-outs. 

The Mus. B. in Composition In- 
cludes courses such as hormony, 
aural training, and conducting, os 
well OS électives in an ocademic 
field. 

Those who are reading for o de- 
gree in Perfsrmonce may ploy ei- 
ther piano, organ, or stringed or 

other orchestral Instruments i|iclud- 
ing flute, trumpet and clariAel, or 
try voice and opera. 

A student may also follow the 
course in School Music. During the 



first three years of this program, 

he will combine both lliforetical 
and practical studies. In fourth 
year, he will go to Mocdonald Col- 
lege to study teaching techniques. 
Such a graduate is qualified to be 
a music teacher in either element- 
ary school or high school. 

Students in the Faculty of Music 
con readily find summer jobs os 
there is a strong demand for music 
counsellors at children's camps. 
Graduates may choose from a wide 
variety of occupations in the crea- 
tive, performance, or leaching 
branches of the field. 

During the ocodemic year the 
Faculty of Music holds many reci- 
tals, concerts, and special lectures. 
Admission Into the Faculty requires 
o minimum academic average of 
65%. High school students must 
write matriculation papers in both 
practical and theoretical music. 



The "Small Faculties" ore so-named because 
of theîi= relatively limited size. None has more than 
three hundred registered students, so when com- 
pared with the fourteen hundred members of Arts 
and Science, they do seem "puny". 

The limited enrollment, however, presents 
many advantages. Student-professor relationships 
are more personal, professors having more lime 
to devote to an individual. Smaller lectures also 
promote closer friendships with classmates. 
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Student responsibility 

This issug^of^the High School Supplement 
has concentrated on student activities. 
Though these are often referred to as "extra* 
curricular" activities, meaning OUTSIDE the 
prescribed course of studies, we students 
feel that they ore as much a part of our 
education as the hours we spend in o class- 
room. The reasons behind our conviction 
are very clear. 

Student activities provide the practical 
application of that knowledge which we 
acquire from our texts. For example, the 
undergraduate who plans to enter journaU 
ism, and is therefore following an honours 
curriculum in, perhaps. Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, would gain immeasurably from 
his experience on a school newspaper. Not 
only would this experience aid him in his 
iournalîstîc endeavours, but his studies, 
when seen in a practical light, would take 
on new meaning and importance. 

An even clearer example is that of a 
student planning to follow a career in 
aviation-science. In this case, that student 
could conceivably learn as much from work 



with, say, the Rocket Society, as he would 
learn through his formal studies. These 
activities will not only give the student an 
opportunity to utilize his new learning, jsut 
they provide him with experience in dealing 
with his fellows, interacting with the other 
members of society. 

Moreover, it is through participation in 
these events that a student k'orns to accept 
responsibility - responsibility f^ his actions, 
responsibility for any funds he; must man- 
age, and ultimately, responsibility for the 
success or failure of his project. 

These are only the benefits that will 
accrue to the individual from his participa- 
tion in student affairs; there are also the 
benefits that will accrue to society. > 

According to the syndicalist theory of 
student action, students form a distinct, re- 
cognizable class within society — the "young 
intellectual workers' class". Members of this 
class have the right (and the duty!) to make 
known their views, and present suggestions, 
on any problems facing society. The Minister 
of Education has commented favourably on 
this notion of student action several times, 
the most recent occasion being in his New 
Year's Message to the Province. 



However, we must not lose sight of the 
key to all these activities. The only way a 
student will learn to shoulder responsibility 
is by being given responsibility. The only 
way a student will gain administrative 
experience from his activities is by running 
these activities. The only way society will 
benefit from student action is by letting the 
students act. 

This has not always been the case within 
the high schools. A high school Editor's re- 
marks are often carefully changed to con- 
form to the Administration's point of view 
before they are published. Many Students' 
Councils cannot hold an official meeting un- 
less a member of the Administration is 
present. And yet, these same Editors and 
Council Members will, within two years 
time, be allowed to vote in the elections of 
their Province. 

This is not to say that there is no place 
within student activities for members of a 
school's Administration. Quite to the con- 
trary. The advice of these older and more 
experienced persons is indeed very helpful, 
if not necessary, for the successful culmina- 
tion of a project conducted by the younger 
students. But Administrative "guidance" all 
too often becomes a purely negative force, 
vetoing ideas outright, rather than develop- 
ing them along the right track. This then, 
is one of the major complaints of all high 
school students. 

It must not be forgotten that students — 
and teenagers in general — of today are 
not at the some level as those of yesterday. 
As the government's voting decision has - 
shown, the modern 18 year-old is as mature, 
knowledgeable, and responsible as his 21 
year-old counterpart of perhaps a decade 
ago. The organization of high school student 
activities must therefore change to reflect 
this new reality. 
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University Model United Nations 



Among all the campus activ- 
ities, the Univorslty Model 
United Nations (U.M.U.N.) is 
unique in one respect : it alone 
Is a joint venture sponsored 
and organized by all four 
Montreal univeriifies, McGill, 
the Université de Montréal, Sir 
George Williams, and Loyola. 

That this (hould be the case, 
llluitrales the degree to which 
the students at each of these 
institutions are itoloted. But to 
the student who it interested In 
meoling and working with hit 
counterparts, and particularly 
to the English-speaking. student 
who Is anxious to become ac 
quainted with students at the 
U. of M., the UJM.U.N. acts as 
a valuable bridge. 

The U.M.U.N. was born In 
1959 at MeGIII. It was origin- 
oily o Model Security Council, 
attracting delegates from col- 
leges In Quebec and eastern 
Ontario. The project was so en- 
thusiastically received, how- 
ever, that It was oxpanded the 
following yeor, and the other 
Montreal universities were In- 
vited to act ai co-sponsors. 



Since that time, it has never 
slopped growing. Last year 
some eighty countries were re- 
presented by almost two hon- 
dred delegates from sixty uni- 
versities throughout Canada 
and the U.S. 

The U.M.U.N. takes place 
during four days In February. 
The most popular feature on 
the program is always the Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions; during 
these sessions the delegates de- 
bale resolutions dealing with 
current International problems 
or disputes. 

The countries which each 
university Is to represent are 
assigned some time In advance 
so that the necessary prepa- 
ratory work can be done. In ad- 
dition, a large number of coun- 
tries tend diplomatic advlsert 
from their Ottawa embassies 
or from their U.N. delegations 
In New York to assist the stu- 
dents In Interpreting the pol- 
icies of the ceuntrin which 
they are repretonting. 

Apart from the General 
Assembly, there ore also meet- 
Ings. of the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social 



Council. These smaller groups, 
the former composed of ele- 
ven ond the latter of eighteen 
notions, afford the delegates 
a chance to probe more deep- 
ly into such problems as Cyprus 
or the Congo. 

These sessions, however, ore 
only one side of the picture. 
They give the participants on 
opportunity to see how the 
U.N. actually functions, how 
resolutions ara presented and 
problems debated. But the 
U.M.U.N. also aspires to dis- 
cuss the structure of the United 
Notions itself as on organiza- 
tion, examining its potential- 
ities and Its weaknesses. For 
this purpose, there ore guest 
speakers and panel discus- 
sions. 

For example, last year (s 
panel chaired by Professor 
Brecher of McGill and com- 
posed of His Excellency C.T. 
Nylonder, ttigh Commissioner 
for Ghana, Vladimir Moltch- 
anov. First Secretary at the 
U.S.S.R. Embassy in Ottawa, 
and Nathan Pelcovits, Special 
Assistant tq the Assistant-Sec- 
retary of State for Interna- 



tional Organizations at the 
U.S. State Department, exam- 
ined the structure of the U.N. 

The panel inquired into the 
present "one stale — one vote" 
system, into the necessity for 
expanding the size of the 
Security Council, and to on. 
Another panel delved into the 
financial problems which are 
presently causing so much ten- 
sion and trouble. Speakers 
from the U.N. Secretariat, jour- 
nalists, and . diplomats' alto 
addressed the delegates. 

In short, the University Mo- 
del U.N. accomplishes three 
things t it affords students 
from universities throughout 
North America the opportun- 
ity lo meet each other; it en* 
courages tolerance and an un- 
derstanding of International 
affairs by having students dis- 
cuss and defend the view- 
points of countries other than 
their own; and it gives them 
an insight into the operotion 
and functioning of the United 
Notions, along with a mora 
profound appreciation of lit 
possibilities and potentialities. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 



As this issue has tried to show, the number of stu- 
dent clubs and organizations at McGill literally runs 
into the hundreds, this is due, in port, to the wide varie- 
ty of interests held by the ten thousand students at Mc- 
Gill. It is also due, however, to the philosophy behind all 
student activities. 

According to this philosophy, student activities 
should not be considered in the "extra-curricular"' sense. 
That is, they are not an addition — a superfluous acces- 
sory — to the classroom education. Rather, they are an 
integral part of a student's education complementing, 
NOT supplementing, his formal studies. 



Every iludent at McGill U 
automatically a member of the 
Students' Society. The feet for 
his membership are set by gen- 
eral meetings of the student 
body, and are collected by the 
University as part of the regu- 
lar tuition fees. The money is 
then turned over to the Stu- 
dents' Society. 

I» is obvious that the Univer- 
sity administration mutt have 
a high regard for student gov- 
ernment if it is willing to col- 
lect these fees as part of its 
own procedure, and then turn 
the funds over to the students 
to spend as they with. How, 
and when, this money is han- 
dled brings us to thé actual set- 
up of student government at 
McGill. 

THE SUPREME 
GOVERNING 
AUTHORITY 

'ili4 governing authority of 
the Students' Society Is vested 
in the Students' Council, which 
is composed solely of members 
elected from the different fa- 
culties. The Editor-in^hief of 
the McGill Daily also sitt en tho 
Council, but he does not have 
a vote. It is ultimately this bo- 
dy which is responsible for all 
student affairs at the Univer- 
sity. 

Within the Students' Council, 
there is an Executive made up 
of the President, and the two 
Vice-Presidents of the Students' 
Society, all of whom are elect- 
ed by campus-wide vole. In ad- 
dition, the Finance Director and 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Daily 
(again without a vote) sit on 
the Executive. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
OF DAILY . 

The Editor of the Daily does 
not vote because his position 
is not an elected one. However 
he still sits on Council because, 
as the person oxcrcising sole 
authority over the campus 
press, it it necessary for him 
to l>e aware of all the detailed 
deliberations of the govern- 
ment. 

Basically, the Students' 
Council and its Executive sanc- 
tion student activities, handle 
applications for any new clubs 
or organisations, and past 
budgets for. those groups that 
' ' reqaire' mortey. Moreové^ it 



• of the students 

• by the students 

• for the students 



must represent student opinion 
to the provincial and federal 
governments, and to the pul>- 
lic-at-large. 

This last function, the repre- 
sentation of ttudent opinion, 
has become increasingly im- 
portant during the last few 
years. Governments, today, be- 
lieve that students (orm a dis- 
tinctive class within society. 

For this reason, the students 
are called upon to present 
briefs and memoranda, and to 
form study commissions on 
many major problems facing 
society. It is only the duly elect- 
ed governments of the dif- 
ferent student bodies which can 
effectively arouse and present 
such student opinion. 

The Students' Council also 
has the power to assess fines 
of up to $50 on a student and 
to cancel a students' member- 
ship in the Society for beha- 
viour that is damaging to the 
University's reputation. It can 
refer extreme cases, such as 
examination Irregularities, to 
the University administration. 

"UNDERGRADUATE 
SOCIETIES" 

ft fs difficult, however, for 
one central body, like the Stu- 
dents' Council, to be aware of 
the needs and interests of all 
students in all facuhiet. Each 
faculty, therefore has its own 
local student administration, 
which is subordinate to the Stu- 
dents' Council. However, these 
"Undergraduate Societies" are 
free to run their own local af- 
fairs as they see fit, with 
money they collect themselves. 

Thus, for example, the En- 
gineering Undergraduate So- 
ciety runs activities that are of 
interest mainly to Engineers; or 
that show others what Engin- 
eers are doing and thlnldng. 
An example of this Is Engineer- 
ing Weeic, which was held re- 
cently, and which featured ex- 
hibits by all branches of Engin- 
eering. It was open to the gen- 
eral public, as well as to stu- 
dents from all faculties. 

"HOME" 
STUDENTS' UNION 

The home of student gov- 
ernment is the Students' Union 
on' Sherbrooke Street, just 



across from the campus. This 
four-ttorey building is run 
and financed completely by a 
board of ttudent officiait. The 
Union houses meeting rooms, 
a ballroom, and the offices of 
the different clubs and organ!- 
xotions that run the activities 
of the Students' Society. 

In addition there is a grill- 
reom and a cafeteria within 
tho Union, which serve full- 
course meals or light snacks. 
The grill-room, equipped with 
a juke-box, is the favorite 
campus convening spot. The 
profits of the grill-room and 
the cafeteria, which are ope- 
rated by a professional cater- 
ing firm, go to the Students' 
Society. 

The Union also houses the 
paid professional staff of the 
Students' Society. This staff in. 
eludes a Secretory-Treasurer, 
several secretaries, and • 



bookkeeper who are hired by 
the students to handle the 
major office work. Over a 
quarter of a million dollars 
paues annually through the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

GOVERNMENT 

IN STAGE 
OF TRANSITION 

Student government at Mc- 
Gill is currently in a stage of 
transition. This ttudent body, 
rapidly Increasing in tixe, and 
further influenctd by a new 
view of the ttudent — a ttu- 
dent participating in the acti- 
vities of all of society — has 
had to prepare a major re- 
vision of its Constitution. 

However, any changes in 
this Constitution will be telf- 
impoted, and once inttituted, 
they will leave McGill with 
one of the most autonomous 
and, therefore freest, student 
governments in North Ame- 
rica... and the world. 



Not only is the Students' 

Society changing its Constitu- 
tion, bur it will toon be chan- 
ging itt home. Scheduled for 
completion this spring is a 
three and a half million dollar 
building on McTavlsh Street, 
which will replace the "old" 
Union, or "Cro-Magnon Hou- 
se" as it has come to be called. 

The "New Union" is being 
built by the University, how- 
ever it will be turned over to 
the Students' Society upon 
completion, with students still 
maintaining control over their 
"home". 

Ten thoutand members; 
two and a quarter million 
dollar-budget; complete auto- 
nomy. Student government at 
McGill is big businett, and 
experience has proven to the 
authorities that this is the best 
possible situation. And that's 
why ttudent government at 
McGill will remain exactly 
that — government by the 
•Iwdenlt. 




AC IM tlDCriAM Tf iMPC «h« right to vote is exercised at McGill. Above we tee 
i\J In I7nl.\.l/lll tinKJa^p^n Meeting of the Students' Society held In the 
old Union Ballroom. Theie teml-annual affairTallow the students to voice their personal opinlont 
fo membert of the Sfudentt' Executive Council. At present, a new Students' Society Conttitulion Is 
being considered by Council. After an Open Meeting, to be held in mid-February, this Constitution 
will be voted on in the form of a referendum. 
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college bands 



Bandt al McCill play a vital rola 
In affording student muilcians tht 
chance to retain their connection with 
music. At McGill there are two official 
bands; the Redmen Marching Band and 
the Symphonic Band. 

The REDMEN MARCHING BAND li 
the officiil football band of the Uni» 
versily. At such. It marches at McGill 
Redmen football games, pep rallies, and 
parades. 

The band must be ready to play at 
the first game of the season, therefore 
it organiiet as soon at possible after 
registration. An executive it appointed 
in the Spring and these people are re 
sponsible for the ruth training in Sep- 
tember. The band president Is in charge 
of co ordinating all activities and malting 
sure that stadium arrangements are sa- 
tisfactory. 

Other executive potitiont include 
band manager, equipment manager, and 
librarian. The managert are retpontible 
for ditlributing uniforms and instru- 
ments, and for arranging travelling ac- 
commodaliens for out-of-town games. The 
librarian Is In charge of all music, both 
purchasing and distributing it. An im- 
portant member of any marching band 



I* the drum major, and at McCill he is 
expected to aid in planning half-time 
routines as well as leading them on the 
field. 

The half-time show is actually much 
easier to carry out than would be expect* 
ed. The first fow practices are devoted 
entirely to learning marching techniques 
under the tutelage of the drum mafor. 
After a few basic manoeuvres are master- 
ed, the actual half-time show is Intro- 
duced. New band members never cease 
to be amaied at*how easily and quicltly 
Ihe steps of the shew are learned. It is 
band policy to Introduce approximately 
three new marching routines during the 
course of the season. Music, however, is 
changed from show to show, in order to 
accompany the Maiorettes in their num. 
bers. 

The music of the marching band is 
not at all difficult to play. The purpose 
of the band it not to give a serious con- 
cert, but rather to provide the stadium 
with an atmosphere of football colour 
and college spirit. This Is accomplished 
by playing college songs and cheers. The 
big number of the half-time show, the 
accompaniment for the maforeltes, is 
usually a song from Broadway or one of 
a similar type. 



Members of the band enjoy many 
benefits from their aisociation with Ihe 
organiiation. Perhaps the greatest of 
these "extra incentives" are the football 
trips. Each year, in addition to 3 home 
games, Ihe band plays at 2 out-of-town 
football contests; one each in Kingston 
and Toronto. The trip to Kingston lasts 
only one day, the train leaving Saturday 
morning and returning that night. The 
Toronto train leaves Montreal Friday af- 
ternoon and students return when they 
want, usually on Sunday. The Athletics' 
Department provides each member of the 
band with return train tickets, spending 
money, and, in Toronto, a room for Fri- 
day night in the Royal York Hotel. 

The McGILL SYMPHONIC BAND is 
the official concert band of the Univer. 
sity. It performs at campus convocations, 
concerts and other important McGill 
functions. 

Auditions for the Band are held In 
early October and practices begin short- 
ly thereafter. The Band Director is a 
professional music teacher, usually ap- 
pointed from outside the University. Ha 
Is In charge of the actual musical per- 
formance of the Band. Assisting the Di- 
rector is an appointed student executive. 
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At the head of this executive Is the 
president, who is responsible for the 
band and executive. Other positions in- 
clude secretary-Treasurer, manager, pub- 
licity, campus representative, and head 
librarian. These posts are operated along 
the same lines as the corresponding ones 
on Ihe executive of the Marching Band. 

The music is of a more serious nature 
than that of the Marching Band. The ob- 
jective of Ihe band it to provide interest- 
ed musicians with an opportunity to play 
serious music in their spare time. Gen- 
erally a high standard is maintained 
throughout the school year. 

The quality of their performances 
have made il possible for the Symphonic 
Band to arrange exchange visiti with 
other universities. These trips have 
proved to be very popular in Ihe past and 
they have become a definite feature of 
the band's itinerary. 

The bands, Symphonic and Marching, 
provide the incoming student with a 
choice between two types of muiie. Both 
bands reward their members with many 
bentfits, musical and otherwise, and 
freshmen are urged to give the Idea of 
membership In a band serious consider- 
ation. 
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Of Ihe numerous clubs and societies al Mc- 
Gill, among the most rewarding are Ihe numerous 
science associations which attempt to combine 
student enthusiasm with professional interest. 
These clubt have coordinated their efforts this 
year under a Science Council, whose organ "The 
Science Journal" is to feature specialiied articles 
on Ihe various scientific disciplines written en- 
tirely by undergraduate students. 

The general policy of the Science Council Is 
to provide coherent educational and social acti- 
vities for students having a special or secondary 
inferett in scientific affairs. Some fascinating 
activities in the world of science have been un- 
dertaken by Ihe following societies: 

PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY — regarded by ma- 
ny university students as the most active and 
distinguished association on campus, the Pre- 
Med Society has a traditional record of service 
In promoting and exploring all aspects of me- 
dicine and Its history. Its honourary president 
Is Dr. Wilder Penfield, lntern>ttionally known 
neurosurgeon, and retired head of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. 

Besides holding weekly meetings and discus- 
sion groups, the undergraduate medical society 
cponsors noted scientists to speak on Ihe latest 
scientific and medical advances, and to probe 
Ihe problems confronting medical science vis-a- 
vlt the public. 

The Pre-Med Society organizes a first-aid 
course under the auspices of the St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade, sponsors a volunteer program 
at Ihe Verdun Protestant Hospital, conducts guid- 
ed touri to Montreal hospitals and pharmaceu- 
iical houses, and invites panelists concerned 
with birth control problems or studying beha- 
vioural tendencies of sexual deviants. 

The society publishes its own journal and re- 
ceives cooperation from professional medical bo- 
dies in Canada and the U.S. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY SOCIE- 
TY — this club is devoted to examining and ob- 
serving those aspects of the social sciences that 
deal with the origin and evolution of human so- 
ciety The federated group promotes the into- 
rest in social phenomena arising from the pro- 
gress of civilixafion through films, tours, and 
lectures by social scientists. It supplements the 
formal university training by also publishing a 



journal treating the ethnology, culture and geo. 
graphical distribution of man. ' 

MONTEREGIAN GEOLOGY CLUB _ i, an 
undergraduate society promoting Ihe Interest in 
geology through extra-curricular activities — so> 
cial and scientific. Realizing the paucity of geo- 
logical teaching on the secondary level, the Mon- 
lercgian Club makes an all-out effort to stimu* 
late the study and appreciation of geology by 
organizing on-the-spot field trips throughout the 
province. Students study at first hand, rock for. 
rnalions and bring back samples fo examine in 
Ihe laboratory. The club hat inspected operating 
mines in Noranda and conducted mineral inves- 
ligations under Ihe aegis of geologists. 

Memberthip it open to all students and the 
Club is active socially since one-fourth of its 
members is female. Its academic potential it 
reinforced by its affiliation with the Canadian 
Instilule of Mining and Metallurgy, and it pu. 
blishes a geological bulletin called the "Thin 
Section." 

ROCKET SOCIETY _ a relatively new and 
unusual group, the McGill Rocket Society it 
composed of activa undergraduates interested in 
rocketry and space exploration. Although torn* 
of Its members in the past have successfully 
launched one-half pound orbital devices, present 
Department of Transport regulations forbid the 
firing of any instrument on any range without 
supervisory control by government authorities. 
Legal red tape prevents such launchings in Ca- 
nada for the moment. 

The Club is supported by engineering and 
physical scientists, and shows technical films 
produced by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration agency in the U.S. Members are 
alto following closely the progress of McGill't 
High Altitude Research Project (HARP) aided by 
the U.S. Defence Department and based In Bar- 
bados. 

Affiliation with the Canadian Aeronautics and 
Space Institute is being sought by the club execu. 
five and visits to research and industrial cen. 
tret are planned later this year. 

This representative survey of the scientific 
associations at McCill underscores the valuable, 
albeit amateurly organized, work carried on by 
them. Becruse of their "open-door policy", the 
clubs thrive with the suppcrl of their specialiied 
and non-specialized members alike. , 




DIAUONDS HO ! °^ '^b Momeregian 

r ,. , , , Geology Club stake their claim 

for diamonds on the Lower Campus. They maintain that there 
are diamonds beneath the soil and thai the/ now possess all 
rights o ihese^ Membership in this Club is open to all students 
interested in Geology. 



